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It -will be seen that the taxes in Travancore amount to
about three rupees, or six shillings, per head, a sum somewhat
higher than the average taxation in British India,

The High Court, in which there are four judges, sits at
Trevandrum, and receives appeals in both civil and criminal
cases. One of the judges is always a Christian, as so large a
proportion of the people are Christians of various sects.
Subordinate to this court are the District Civil and Criminal
Courts, each held at some central town in one of the principal
divisions. Each court has two judges, of whom, one is a
Christian. There are in addition small cause courts, besides
the various police courts at the head-quarters of each Tah-
sildar. Appeals may be made ultimately from all these
tribunals to the royal justice and supremacy of his Highness
the Maharajah.

Litigation is common amongst all classes. This arises
from many causes, such as the minute subdivision of lands
and the intricate tenures on which they are held, the peculiar
laws of succession and inheritance, family partnerships and
participation in common property, caste regulations, jea-
lousies and oppressions, religious disputes, the injustice and
partiality of inferior Government officials, assaults, forgeries
and fraud, larcenies, and so forth. There are few natives
who have not had, at some time or other, dealings with the
law, and I have often marvelled at the pertinacity and dogged
determination evinced by them in disputes which involved
apparently very insignificant interests.

Crime is not at present particularly rife in Travancore.
There is no organized crime, nor are there professional cri-
minals. The commonest offences are those against the person
and against property, and disputes regarding the possession
of land, with cases of smuggling, forgery, perjury, &c.

In 1869, 542 persons, of whom a few were females, were
charged with the graver offences. Yet this is not an unfa-